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SOME MEANINGS OF MEANING IN DEWEY’S 
EXPERIENCE AND NATURE 


EANING is plural. So it is with the meaning of meaning. 

It would be an injustice to the empirical spirit of Dewey to 
presuppose, at the very outset of our inquiry, that his interpreta- 
tion of the nature of meaning (or rather, of mearings) is a singular 
and stable affair. No, we must expect uncertainty and fluctuation. 
After all, the important thing, as Dewey says, in any critical under- 
taking, is richness of meaning rather than truth (especially if we 
add the adjective ‘‘fixed’’ to this last). So we will at least begin 
by adopting Dewey’s spirit. We will accept the denotative method 
and simply point to this and that meaning of meaning as they hap- 
pen or precisely as they are presented to us in Experience and Na- 
ture. We will treat all his meanings of meaning as equal, since 
they are all immediately ‘‘had’’ by the casual reader. If this leads 
us to an evaluation within Dewey’s own use we will admit it only 
reluctantly. 

Perhaps the first character to impress us is that meaning is re- 
stricted, it is not to be referred to all reality (or, more precisely, it 
occurs within nature). There is, it seems, a world (or a level) of 
meaningless natural or physical events to which meanings are added. 
Dewey tells us that events ‘‘acquire’’ meanings. ‘‘A directly en- 
joyed thing adds to itself meaning .. .’’ (p. 167), ‘‘. . . events 
come to possess characters ...’’ (p. 174), ‘‘. . . universals, rela- 
tions, meanings, are of and about existences, not their exhaustive 
ingredients. The same existential events are capable of an infinite 
number of meanings’”’ (p. 319). He speaks of ‘‘converting physical 
and brute relationships into connections of meanings,’’ for on the 
merely animal level that which procures satisfaction is not yet an 
object or ‘‘thing-with-meanings’’ (p. 370). All this seems perfectly 
clear as well as important, for it marks off Dewey’s position from 
that of idealism. But, empirically enough, Dewey does not leave us 
here. He feels constrained to point out that natural events them- 
selves are relational, are cases of interaction, are not only sources of 
later ‘‘added’’ meanings, but are themselves vague, immediate, non- 
articulated meanings. But more of this in the sequel. 

Delving further into meaning as restricted and as only a part of 
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nature we find other characteristics. We are told that meaning is 
restricted to social communication and social communication is re- 
stricted to linguistic behavior. Language gives rise to socially shared 
activity, to participation, and this is meaning. Thus Dewey tells 
us that language ‘‘created the realm of -meanings’’ (p. 168). 
‘*Meanings do not come into being without language, and language 
implies two selves involved in a conjoint or shared undertaking’’ 
(p. 299). ‘‘Language is a natural function of human association; 
and its consequences react upon other events, physical and human, 
giving them meaning or significance’ (p. 173). Now this, again, 
is definite enough, but, true to the empirical spirit, Dewey does not 
stick to it in any hard and fast dialectical fashion. On occasion, 
Dewey is not loath to extend the sphere of meaning to the non- 
human and the non-social, to physical interactions preceding the 
rise of language and communication, to qualities in their non-com- 
municable and indefinable immediateness. ‘‘Meanings are objective 
because they are modes of natural interaction; such an interaction, 
although primarily between organic beings, also includes things and 
energies external to living creatures’’ (p. 190). ‘‘Apart from lan- 
guage, from imputed and inferred meaning, we continually engage 
in an immense multitude of immediate organic selections. ... We 
are not aware of the qualities of many or most of these acts; we 
do not objectively distinguish and identify them. Yet they exist as 
feeling qualities, and have an enormous effect upon our behavior. 
... They give us our sense of rightness and wrongness, of what 
to select and emphasize and follow up, and what to drop, slur over 
and ignore, among the multitude of inchoate meanings that are pre- 
senting themselves. They give us premonitions of approach to ac- 
ceptable meanings, and warnings of getting off the track. Formu- 
lated discourse is mainly but a selected statement of what we wish 
to retain among all these incipient starts, following ups and break- 
ings off’’ (pp. 299, 300). Here we at least seem to have meaning 
antecedent to language and discourse and the social participation 
based in such. 

But we must hasten on with our description of the meanings of 
meaning. Another important interpretation is that meanings refer 
simply to consequences, the future, possibilities, what is to come. 
‘‘What a physical event immediately is, and what it can do or its 
relationship are distinct and incommensurable. But when an event 
has meaning, its potential consequences become its integral and 
funded feature. When the potential consequences are important 
and repeated, they form the very nature and essence of a thing. . - - 
Since potential consequences also mark the thing itself, and form its 
nature, the event thus marked becomes an object of contemplation; 
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as meaning, future consequences already belong to the thing”’ (p. 
182). But Dewey even goes further at times and identifies meaning 
with awareness of consequences. ‘‘Commonsense has no great oc- 
easion to distinguish between bare events and objects; objects being 
events-with-meanings. . . . Events have effects or consequences any- 
way; and since meaning is awareness of these consequences before 
they actually occur, reflective inquiry which converts an event into 
an object is the same thing as finding out a meaning which the event 
already possesses by imputation’’ (p. 324). If we waive the ques- 
tion as to whether consequences must be anticipated, we again seem 
to have a perfectly definite interpretation of meaning. The mean- 
ing of anything (or better, of any event) lies in its future, in that 
which succeeds it. But we are not left here. We are also told that 
meaning refers to the present and the past. To dwell a moment on 
the latter we need only to point out Dewey’s emphasis on conditions, 
antecedents, causes, and their role in meaning to make this clear. 
‘‘The proposition that the perception of a horse is valid and that a 
eentaur is fanciful or hallucinatory, does not denote that these are 
two modes of awareness, differing intrinsically from each other. It 
denotes something with respect to causation, namely, that while both 
have their adequate antecedents, the specific causal conditions are 
ascertained to be different in the two cases. Hence it denotes some- 
thing with respect to consequences, namely, that action upon the 
respective meanings will bring to light (to apparency or awareness) 
such different kinds of consequences that we should use the two 
meanings in very different ways. . . . Since conditions in the two 
eases are different, they operate differently’? (p. 322). This ex- 
ample, though recognizing the place of ‘‘conditions’’ (i.e., prior 
conditions) as well as consequences in meaning, might seem to reduce 
the former to the latter. This can hardly be said of the following, 
however: ‘‘The union of past and future with the present manifest 
in every awareness of meanings is a mystery only when consciousness 
is gratuitously divided from nature and when nature is denied tem- 
poral and historic quality. When consciousness is connected with 
nature, the mystery becomes a luminous revelation of the operative 
interpenetration in nature of the efficient and the fulfilling’’ (pp. 
202, 853). That is, we seem here to be told to look for meaning in 
total ‘‘histories,’’ in immanent temporal wholes rather than in the 
future or consequential alone. 

An interpretation closely connected with the last is that mean- 
ings are tools. On this basis any method or means of attaining de- 
sired consequences would be a meaning. Language, being one of 
the most widespread and delicately varied of tools, would conse- 
quently be a chief form of meaning. ‘‘As to be a tool, or to be used 
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as means for consequences, is to have and to endow with meaning, 
language, being the tool of tools, is the cherishing mother of all sig- 
nificanee’’ (p. 186). Yet we are told that meanings are both in- 
struments and also immediate ends, fulfillings. Hence we are led 
to wonder whether their distinguishing characteristic is that they 
are tools. ‘‘Communication is uniquely instrumental and uniquely 
final. It is instrumental as liberating us from the otherwise over- 
whelming pressure of events and enabling us to live in a world of 
things that have meaning. It is final as a sharing in the objects 
and arts precious to a community, a sharing whereby meanings are 
enhanced, deepened and solidified in the sense of communion”’ (pp. 
204, 205). 

And this brings us to another distinction that Dewey emphasizes, 
namely, that between meaning as reference and meaning as im- 
mediate sense. By meaning as reference Dewey seems to mean a 
situation where the symbol and the symbolized, the sign and the 
thing signified, are quite external and where meaning is directly ap- 
preciated as a reference to some character outside that which means 
or refers. Dewey sometimes calls this cognitive or intellectual mean- 
ing. On the other hand, ‘‘sense’’ refers to meaning directly given, 
where there has been no analysis into sign and the signified. We 
have even here a reference, a relation, an interdependence, but it is 
of elements in a whole rather than of two wholes looked upon as quite 
external to each other. There is reference, but not awareness of 
reference as such. Dewey sometimes speaks as though ‘‘significa- 
tion’’ or meaning as cognitive reference were due to a problem and 
its solution, whereas ‘‘sense’’ or immediate meaning does not. The 
following may serve to present his distinction: ‘‘The qualities of 
situations in which organisms and surrounding conditions interact, 
when discriminated, make sense. Sense is distinct from feeling, for 
it has a recognized reference; it is the qualitative characteristic of 
something, not just a submerged unidentified quality or tone. Sense 
is also different from signification. The latter involves use of a 
quality as a sign or index of something else, as when the red of a 
light signifies danger, and the need of bringing a moving locomotive 
to a stop. The sense of a thing, on the other hand, is an immediate 
and immanent meaning; it is meaning which is itself felt or directly 
had. When we are baffled by perplexing conditions, and finally hit 
upon a clew, and everything falls into place, the whole thing sud- 
denly, as we say, ‘makes sense.’ In such a situation, the clew has 
signification in virtue of being an indication, a guide to interpreta- 
tion. But the meaning of the whole situation as apprehended is 
sense’’ (pp. 260, 261). 

But we are not done with our denotative duties even yet. We 
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must not close this empirical survey until we have pointed out one 
more character or type of meaning, one which really brings us back 
to the beginning of our list. Meaning is simply one form of inter- 
action—namely, interaction between an organism (Dewey does not 
always say human, but we may perhaps assume the adjective) and 
an extra-organic environment. ‘‘The qualities [direct meanings— 
in this case, sensations] never were ‘in’ the organism; they always 
were qualities of interactions in which both extra-organic things and 
organisms partake. When named, they enable identification and 
discrimination of things to take place as means in a further course 
of inclusive interaction. Hence they are as much qualities of the 
things engaged as of the organism’’ (p. 259). Thus we can readily 
see that meaning has its prerequisites and that it is a restricted sort 
in a larger world of events. ‘‘Organic and psycho-physical activi- 
ties with their qualities are conditions which have to come into ex- 
istence before mind, the presence and operation of meanings, ideas, 
is possible. They supply the mind with its footing and connection 
in nature; they provide meanings with their existential stuff’’ (p. 
290). 

The reader is by now very exacerbated. Why such a collection 
of quotations? And, further, do you mean to imply that all these 
meanings of meaning you think you have distinguished are mutually 
exclusive? But patience. The empirical method is to blame for 
ell this. I have been trying merely to describe, to point out. Who 
am I that I should lay down a priori rules as to the significance we 
shall place on Dewey’s words? I have tried to let them speak for 
themselves. If they are somewhat incoherent and diversified on the 
one hand and if they suggest a possible unification and reduction 
on the other, we must solve our problem by appeal to some other 
procedure—the denotative one has tried and has failed to point out 
what we want. So it is with fear and trembling and only because 
of the importunate demands of my reader that I venture forth on 
somewhat of an evaluation and criticism. Dewey’s interpretations 
of meaning have now been ‘‘had.’’ They present a mixture of 
stability and uncertainty—a problem. Intelligence awakes and de- 
mands a (possible) solution. 


II 


First of all let us put thrifty miserliness aside, let us cast many 
of the different meanings overboard. We will have plenty of labor 
making port with only a few and even those in emaciated form. 
And of those left, let us first of all consider meaning as consequent 
to language and a matter of the social sharing of action to which 
language gives rise. 
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No one would be so foolish as to deny that language does help 
in community of action (although there certainly may be com- 
munity of action without language), nor that language is always and 
intimately bound up with meaning. But what bothers me is: Is 
meaning to be restricted to language and the shared activity to which 
it gives rise? In the first place, it does not seem quite legitimate 
to restrict meaning to socially shared activity. The non-active, the 
active but not socially shared would seem to be characters of the 
real world. Are they simply meaningless? And even in distinctly 
shared activities, are there not always non-shared and non-com- 
municated features, and are these forthwith to be relegated to the 
realm of the meaningless? Is there any meaning which gets com- 
pletely and exhaustively shared with other people? Is not every 
communication maimed and partial if not in some measure down- 
right false when compared with the meaning which one is trying to 
communicate? Dewey maintains that there is a distinction between 
non-shared and shared activity. Yet this distinction must be mean- 
ingless, for if it had meaning it would be included entirely in one 
of the pair distinguished. In short, he can not legitimately say any- 
thing about the non-shared, for saying would be a sharing and thus 
would destroy the very nature of the non-shared (if we can talk 
about the nature of that which is meaningless). But perhaps Mr. 
Dewey would tell us that all this dialectical quibbling is foolish. 
There is such an ‘‘event’’ as non-shared activity and it has meaning 
not only after it has become an object involving a social sharing, but 
before ; i.e., a meaning can be a merely potential sharing. Well and 
good, then, our objection is admitted. 

Let us turn to the language side of it. Can meaning be re- 
stricted to linguistic behavior? First, to take an empirical and 
personal case: I have always liked sailing, but have never taken the 
time to verse myself in nautical terminology. I remember once when 
the tack of the mainsheet was not drawn tightly enough, with the 
consequence that there were diagonal wrinkles from the foot to the 
luff for quite a ways up. I saw those wrinkles and I appreciated 
what the trouble was, but I did not know the names for the portions 
of the sail involved. When I tried to express myself I discovered 
how difficult it was and how many circumlocutions were necessary 
in order to put my meaning in words. I had no terminology di- 
rectly applicable to the portions of the sail I wished to designate. 
The meaning of those wrinkles likely involved much incipient or 
imaginal linguistic behavior on my part. But the unique point at 
stake not only involved more than language (and thus transcended 
language) ; it could not be turned over into language without tor- 
ture and a good deal of pointing. And I am inclined to think that 
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the situation would have meant something to me even though I had 
not desired to communicate to someone else concerning it. The 
illustration may not be worth much. But there are other characters 
in experience than what we mean by language. If this were not so 
it would be nonsense to restrict meaning to language. Now are 
these other characters meaningless? Probably Dewey would answer: 
No, but their meaning lies in their linguistic usage, which, of course, 
changes them. We are in -the same predicament as before. If 
meanings transcend language, then language is not the exhaustive 
nature of meaning. But if they do not, then we are forced to admit 
either that there is no reality other than language, or that there is 
meaningless reality. Dewey, I think, would accept this latter al- 
ternative and call such meaningless reality, ‘‘existence.’’? But I am 
still so dense that I can not understand why the contrast between 
language and the non-linguistic (or meaning and existence) is mean- 
ingless. 

The point I have been trying to make is a simple one. If you 
restrict meaning to the linguistic and to the socially shared you can 
only do so by asserting the reality of the non-linguistie and the non- 
shared. Now to claim or to imply reality would seem to involve, 
whether explicitly or implicitly, the attribution of some sort of char- 
acter or nature. To say that this realm of bare existence or the 
meaningless is simply ‘‘had’’ does not get out of the difficulty. For 
had-ness is a case of meaning. Mere immediate presence,. givenness, 
hypostatized particularity, are all meanings, natures. In short, the 
limitation of meaning is itself a meaning, and the exclusion of mean- 
ing from any portion of reality means something. But more of this 
anon. 

Let us turn to the identification of meaning with the future, with 
consequences. This interpretation has peculiar force. Although we 
do not need explicitly to distinguish and separate that which means 
and that which is meant in order to have meaning (as Dewey ad- 
mits), yet whenever we are challenged to think of our meaning we 
do discover these two elements, and such a discovery involves a 
temporal process. Now inasmuch as we ordinarily go, in this process, 
from that which means to that which is meant, and inasmuch as we 
usually identify meaning with the meant, it seems quite natural to 
say that the meaning of anything is its future, or the later elements 
in the series of events.1_ Now this at first sight seems to do well 
enough even when we mean the non-future; when, for example, the 

1I shall not discuss specifically the notion that meaning is a tool or means. 
It often is. But again we have a restriction which will not strictly hold up. 
Dewey recognizes this in saying that culminations are meanings. I might also 


suggest that Dewey’s non-teleological series (his natural events, causes-effects, 
termini, etc.) are also cases of meaning. The argument is the same. 


~~ — 
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thing meant is past. For must we not reproduce this past situation 
in order to mean it, and thus is not what is meant the reproduction 
which, in relation to our symbol, is future? But we have a ‘‘nigger 
in the wood-pile.’’ It is quite true that we may mean a future re- 
production and even that we never can refer to a past (or to any 
temporal situation) without also involving a reference to a future. 
But how can we distinguish a reproduction from that which is not 
such? <A reproduction, however much of the future it involves, also 
refers to a past and is what it is because it is not merely future. In 
short, meanings often (I personally believe always) bear a reference 
to that which is past, and however indirect you make that reference 
you will have to deal with it sometime. 

But I hear protests. What I mean, says Dewey, is not that the 
past is meaningless and that we never refer to it, but that it only has 
significance in so far as it makes a difference in the future, in so far 
as it modifies consequences. But Dewey has already admitted that 
every difference of antecedence makes a difference of consequence. 
Now it may be that the most important thing in a given meaning 
centers around the future, but this is far from saying that the mean- 
ing is the future or merely in the future. Rather, we must recognize 
that some meanings at least (and I believe every meaning) involve 
a temporal unity of both past and future (and I may add, present). 
It is the same problem as before. Do you mean anything by restrict- 
ing meaning to the future? If you do, then you have a meaning 
outside the realm to which meaning is restricted. Perhaps past 
differences are explored because of consequential differences. But 
they are still in some sense past and their importance for the future 
does not reduce them to the future, nor does it give us a merely one- 
way dependence. 

I wish to evaluate briefly one other use (or perhaps I had better 
here say possible use) of meaning for Dewey. This one is perhaps 
the most inclusive of all, but it is one which Dewey does not himself 
definitely speak of as the nature of meaning. I refer to the so-called 
denotative or pointing method itself. We are told that in the last 
analysis we can designate what we mean only by pointing to it. 
This certainly is a matter of reference, is, in fact, an attempt to give 
us reference in its lowest and most irreducible form. But just what 
is designated by this pointing ? 

We will pass by the question of the relation of pointing to lan- 
guage, whether it antedates language, is included within language, 
or is the more inclusive, language being merely an elaboration. But 
this much seems clear, Dewey feels that in pointing we have got at 
the heart of reference (and thus of meaning). It is meaning at its 
simplest. Yet even here we have complexity. There seems to be on 
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the one hand a pointing and on the other something pointed to. Let 
us consider the former. I think the analogy of the pointed finger 
is very definitely in Dewey’s mind. Is the finger necessary for the 
pointing? Or, more generally, can you have a pointing unless you 
have that which is pointed? Must you not have a starting point (as 
well as terminus)? Dewey does not say, but we may answer for 
him. Yes, pointing is always from as well as to, it is directional, 
selective. It is always a case of a limited perspective having its 
footing in a relatively definite location—in a part, not in the indis- 
criminate whole of reality. 

So far, I’m inclined to think Dewey would agree, although this 
is a mere guess. But how about that which is pointed to? Here 
Dewey will perhaps speak for himself a little more definitely. These 
things meant or denoted appear to be immediate experiences which 
we simply have or enjoy. I confess I do not know what sort of 
thing this ‘‘simply having’’ is. It becomes especially difficult to 
decipher when we are told that it has relations, occurs in a con- 
tinuum with other experiences, is qualitative, and on occasion is even 
allowed to possess meaning. To say that it is just what it is and 
we have got to take it as such (because it is ineffable) may lead to 
hard words, but is scarcely a help to one who, gropingly, is really 
trying to understand. Perhaps there is something the matter with 
my introspective powers, but somehow I can not seem to locate any 
absolutely ineffable immediates in my own experience, though I am 
sure there is a taste of ineffability flavoring all of them (as I tried 
to say when I questioned whether any experience or meaning is 
completely communicable). I wonder if simply pointing at them 
would not destroy some of the absoluteness of their ineffability? 
But let us not stray too far from the issue. If I get Dewey straight, 
what he is trying to say about whatever it is that is pointed to is 
that it remains itself somehow independent of the pointing. That 
which is denoted exists not only apart from its being denoted, but 
even as a denoted something it is still the same as it was before en- 
tering that relation. Even while being pointed to it is still inde- 
pendent of the pointing. I do not think I am mistaken as to Dewey’s 
position here. For if pointing modified the thing pointed to, then 
we could never point out, exactly, the original experience just as 
it was ‘‘had’’ (as Dewey insists). 

So even in meaning as denotation we come back to the same story. 
Namely, we find that meaning is a restricted sphere that finds itself 
in a larger environment. The same simple question arises. Must 
not the distinction between these two itself have meaning? Can one 
designate in any fashion that which is absolutely independent of all 
designation ? 
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But I hear an objection. I am told I have not distinguished be- 
tween two standpoints, namely, between that of observing a mere 
existence and the mere existence itself, or between an experience for 
a spectator or in memory and that experience as it is directly ‘“‘had.”’ 
I am perfectly willing to admit the distinction, but I hasten to add 
that it means something. And I also feel inclined to believe that, 
because it is a distinction, it must involve an identity. If the non- 
observed experience or immediate existence is to be anything but an 
absolutely unknowable, empty somewhat (nay, even here we are 
ascribing some sort of nature to it), if it is to be admitted as any- 
thing at all, it must possess some relative identity, at least, with the 
designated, observed, meaningful experience from which it is dis- 
tinguished. Dewey would seem to recognize this when he assumes 
that you can later designate an experience which originally was 
simply ‘‘had.’’ But we can not assert a (relative) identity where 
there is no common character in any sense. (And we might well 
ask if we have not got meaning wherever there is a common character 
running through differences.) The realm of existence can not be 
merely different from the realm of observed and designated experi- 
ence. There may very well be a difference of emphasis in the nature 
of existence and in the nature of meaning, but this would lead us to 
say that they are simply two aspects of every experience and of all 
reality. Neither can be absolutely independent of the other. There 
is no realm of existence from which all meaning can be excluded. 

All this appears to be merely negative. It has opposed Dewey’s 
stand. Yet we can not leave without a positive statement. I sin- 
cerely believe there is significance and value in Dewey’s contention 
that meaning is restricted. And so, starting from the empirical, we 
have been led to the critical, and now (horror of horrors!) we are 
going to plunge into the dogmatical. Well, take it or leave it. 
Nevertheless, I am going to present, very crudely, an outline of my 
own doctrine of meaning. 


Ill 


I want to start with a hint from Dewey, from a distinction he 
makes within the realm of meaning. ‘‘There is thus an obvious dif- 
ference between mind and consciousness; meaning and an idea. 
Mind denotes the whole system of meanings as they are embodied 
in the workings of organic life; consciousness in a being with lan- 
guage denotes awareness or perception of actual events, whether 
past, contemporary, or future, in their meanings, the having of ac- 
tual ideas. The greater part of mind is only implicit in any con- 
scious act or state; the field of mind—of operative meanings—is 
enormously wider than that of consciousness. Mind is contextual 
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and persistent; consciousness is focal and transitive’? (p. 303). 
This distinction between the contextual and the focal which with 
Dewey is a relatively insignificant distinction between two kinds of 
meaning, I intend to make central in the very meaning of meaning. 
My thesis is simply this: that which means (the symbol) is always 
a focal aspect of a larger contextual whole which is its meaning (in 
the sense of that which is meant or is symbolized). 

We have seen how meaning can not be completely confined within 
any limited portion of reality. Yet I think Dewey is right in his 
feeling that, whatever be its limits, meaning does in its nature in- 
volve a partiality. What Dewey failed to do was to appreciate how 
both these elements are bound up in meaning; he failed to grasp the 
relation of the meaning in the sense of the symbol or that which re- 
fers to the meaning in the sense of the meant. We always mean 
(refer to) some identity in difference or whole. But we are always 
satisfied with a relatively few features of that whole, providing we 
feel that they somehow give us the core. 

Take definitions. They give us meanings in the sense that they 
give us essential elements. These essential elements are sufficient, 
ordinarily, for our dealings with the vastly more complex whole of 
which (so far as our definition is good) they are the focal features. 
Take the definition of book. We would probably agree on including 
printed pages bound together having a certain minimum size and 
perhaps possessing outside covers. But the total thing meant ulti- 
mately by book carries us step by step into an overwhelming con- 
textual whole involving all sorts and kinds of books, innumerable 
concrete details reaching out in every direction. 

Take words. The main difficulty here in applying our view is 
that the symbols we find in language, once we analyze them, seem 
80 arbitrary. Their naturalness is simply a matter of familiarity 
growing out of social custom. Think of the word ‘‘eat.’? Any 
other sound or combination of sounds would seemingly fit in with 
that four-legged creature which the word symbolizes. But the point 
is that, for us, this particular sound has become a real part of the 
total whole involved. The symbol is not a self-contained whole ex- 
ternal to and set over against another self-contained whole which is 
its meaning. No, the symbol is a true part of the meaning and 
ordinarily is about all of the meaning we get hold of except for the 
sense that there 7s more and that, were we challenged, we could go to 
and explore this larger whole in some detail. So when we are talk- 
ing about a cat (whether in particular or in general) the main thing 
we have is the sound or sight of the word, plus a greater or less fringe 
of shifting imagery. But we are always sure that there is a more, 
and that what we have is a part of it, although a vicarious part truly 
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functioning for the whole. Thus words (and symbols in general) 
are peculiarly treated as the whole meaning, while yet they are 
recognized to refgr beyond themselves. Their reference is not a 
pointing to something external, but is their own vicarious partiality. 

But this analysis is not to be restricted to language. In fact it 
is the very arbitrariness of symbols in language which lends false 
color to the notion that the meaning (that which refers) and the 
meant are separate and external. Here is a sailor. He is out ina 
storm at night. He hears above the roar a whine, a shriek, a crack. 
He can not see, but he knows what has happened aloft. Those 
sounds mean, just as truly as any language, that a sail has been 
blown out of its bolt ropes. Clearly the sign or symbol is here not 
external to the signified. Or take another case. A man walking 
through a forest hears a groan. It is not simply so much noise, it 
has a startling meaning in that lonely place. A doctor understands 
the meaning of every slightest change in the breathing of his patient 
suffering from pneumonia. A smile means gladness, a drooping 
face and tear-stained cheek mean sorrow. Need I go on? Is it not 
clear that in each of these the symbol is truly an aspect which brings 
a larger whole to a focus? The symbol is that part of the whole 
thing meant which passes muster for the whole, with which the whole 
is peculiarly identified. 

In every case of meaning concrete details in the nature of that 
which is meant are implied, but ignored. Now by existence, I think, 
we always in some sense mean a total, detailed context in all its con- 
creteness. But, of course, we never get this, we can only approxi- 
mate. Thus we never can completely go from a symbol to its full 
meaning (that which is meant), to the total existence to which it 
refers. Yet wherever we stop we feel the element of arbitrariness 
in the cessation. We are always in the realm of meaning because 
every whole we experience indicates and bears with it a larger con- 
text. What happens then to existence? Sometimes it is made an 
unknowable somewhat outside all experience. Sometimes it becomes 
synonymous with the mere fact of detailedness wherever found. 
This latter is the most popular to-day. Differences are put on their 
own, and thus existence often comes to be equated with mere par- 
ticularity and our result is a specificism. 

I think we come nearer the mark, however, when we realize that 
meaning and existence are relative terms. Existence refers to the 
fact of differentiation within any whole. Meaning refers to the 
fact that every whole is more peculiarly involved in and dependent 
upon some of these different features than others and thus that these 
parts, in thus summing up and focalizing the whole, can ‘‘represent”’ 
the whole. But they could not do so were they all. They are both 
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sufficient and insufficient. Their sufficiency is due to their value 
and centrality, their vicarious nature. Their insufficiency is due to 
their larger setting upon which they depend and whose nature they 
bear, but do not exhaust. 

Thus Dewey is right when he treats meaning as restricted, but he 
is also wrong. For he does not realize that it is a restriction which 
enlarges. He fails to recognize the identity which all meaning pre- 
sents—the identity of the partial and the complete. 


Everett W. HA. 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE. 





WHAT HAS BEAUTY TO DO WITH ART?? 


LMOST all writers on esthetics have assumed without argument 

that beauty is essentially connected with art. The thesis of 
this paper is on the contrary that there is no essential connection be- 
tween them. If I am able to give satisfactory accounts of the nature 
of beauty and of art, and these accounts retain complete logical in- 
dependence each of the other, that thesis will have been proved. Be- 
fore attempting to do this, however, I wish to call attention to a fact 
which already shows that that thesis must be correct. That fact is 
the existence of ugly art. 

Every one already grants that many things which have beauty 
are not works of art, but natural objects. Conversely, however, 
there are also many things which are works of art, and which at the 
same time are ugly. Thus there are ugly designs, ugly color- 
schemes, ugly paintings, ugly dances, and so on. But a design, for 
instance, which is ugly, is not on that account any less truly a work 
of art than a design which is beautiful, for it is born in exactly the 
same way. Each proceeds from the same sort of impulse, is created 
through the same processes, and sometimes even by the very same 
person. And the creator of an ugly work may well admit the ugli- 
hess, and insist that he was not concerned to create beauty, but only 
to express what was in him, and that his work such as it is does just 
that with complete success. By ugly art I therefore do not at all 
mean what has been called the ugly in art or the art of pain, namely, 
the pleasing representation by art of the ugly or painful. Ugly 
art, on the contrary, is art which displeases. Naturally enough, such 
art is not much noticed or purchased; for most buyers of art want 
beauty, and it is nothing to them that a given work successfully ex- 
presses what the artist felt, if it is ugly. Beauty, we might well say, 
is thus almost a condition of the social visibility of a work of art; 


1 Read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, December, 
1927, at Chicago. 
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but it is not a condition of the existence of one. Ugly art, although 
easily overlooked or forgotten, nevertheless exists in vast quantities; 
and therefore art can not be defined in terms involving beauty ex- 
cept by unsound philosophies of art which, confining their view to 
the highly selected contents of museums and the like, overlook one 
half of the relevant facts. 

That such a thing as ugly art exists proves that there can be no 
necessary connection between art and beauty. Why there is none 
will now be made evident by the accounts of the nature of each that 
I shall submit. 

The most widely known attempt to define art in terms not involv- 
ing beauty is doubtless that of Tolstoi, in his book, What 1s Art? 
It is true that all the principal esthetic theses of that book were 
already contained and were found by Tolstoi in the Esthetique of 
Veron, published in Paris in 1878. But in turning them to his own 
quite peculiar purposes, Tolstoi at the same time rescued them from 
general oblivion, restated them with new vigor, and gave them such 
actual influence as they have had. Veron and Tolstoi agree that 
beauty is wholly accidental to art, and that the essence of art is 
stated by describing it as the language of feeling. At this point, 
however, their analyses diverge. For Tolstoi a language is essen- 
tially a means of communication. Veron, on the other hand, con- 
siders primarily not what language is socially good for, nor what 
needs have shaped its evolution, but rather what language is as a 
matter of direct introspective observation. And he finds that lan- 
guage is essentially expression either of meaning or of feeling—the 
latter constituting what we call art. Thus he writes: ‘‘What prop- 
erly constitutes artistic genius is the imperious need to manifest ex- 
ternally by directly expressive forms and signs the emotions felt; 
and the capacity for finding such signs and such forms by a kind of 
immediate intuition”’ (p. 35). 

There is, I think, no doubt that Veron and not Tolstoi has cor- 
rectly discerned the intrinsic nature of language. Language is es- 
sentially not communication, but expression. For the fact that in 
writing the present words I am certainly expressing my thoughts in 
language, would be left quite untouched even if those words were 
never to be read by any one, and thus were never to perform the 
transmitting function in terms of which Tolstoi would define lan- 
guage. What is thus true of the language of meaning is equally 
true of the language of feeling, that is to say, art. The work of art 
is essentially an attempt by the artist to express objectively what he 
feels. The displaying to others of his work in the hope that it will 
transmit to them the feeling objectified in it, is due to quite another 
impulse, namely, the gregarious impulse. Man dislikes to be alone 
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not only physically, but also in his opinions and no less in his moods 
and feelings; but the impulse to share one’s feelings is both quite 
different and separable from the impulse to express them. Art, that 
is to say, the art activity, may therefore, it seems to me, be accurately 
defined by saying that it is the critically-controlled attempt to give 
objective expression to, 1.e., to embody, a feeling. That it is objec- 
tive expression that art directly aims at, means that the consideration 
in the light of which the artist exercises the critical control of his 
own work is, not the beauty of what he creates, but the adequacy of 
it as embodiment of his feeling. 

In the definition of art just proposed, the provision for critical 
control rules out expressions of feeling which are not art, such as a 
child’s dancing with joy at the prospect of a picnic. Again, the 
definition distinguishes art, as objective expression of feeling, from 
what may broadly be called prose, which is the objective expression 
of thought, i.e, of meaning. For art as such never expresses 
thought, but only feeling. What lends a certain plausibility to the 
contrary opinion is only the fact that often it is in part by means of 
thought or of imagination that art presents to the attention the 
object which constitutes the expression of feeling; that is, the esthetic 
object which embodies the feeling often consists of more than is 
directly presented by the work of art considered purely sensuously. 

Again, the word ‘‘feeling’’ in the definition of art given means, 
not primarily pleasure or displeasure, but emotional consciousness. 
I use the word ‘‘feeling’’ instead of ‘‘emotion,’’ because the latter 
connotes primarily those few of our feelings which, like anger, love, 
fear, ete., are connected with recurring typical situations and have 
therefore received names. But to one feeling which has thus come 
to be labelled with a name, we have a thousand others just as real 
which have not, and which therefore easily pass unnoticed. 

As a last remark in connection with the foregoing account of the 
nature of art, I wish to say that the use in it of the word ‘‘expres- 
sion’’ should not lead to the idea that it has anything in common 
with the doctrine of Mr. Croce. In the latter, the word ‘‘expres- 
sion’’ also occurs, but with a meaning which both seems quite 
peculiar to himself and is left far from clear by the extraordinary 
statements which he makes concerning it. To point the difference, 
I may mention that according to Mr. Croce’s peculiar terminology 
Intuition, Expression, and Beauty are only three names for one and 
the same concept.2 He also describes expression as ‘‘spiritual es- 

2 Expression and Beauty are not two concepts, but a single concept’’ 
(Breviary of Zsthetics, Rice Institute Pamphlets, p. 263). Also ‘‘... the 
false distinction of the indistinguishable, intuition and expression’’ (p. 229). 


And in the Zsthetic (p. 9), we read that intuition and expression ‘‘are not 
two but one.’’ 
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thetic synthesis,’’ and expressly denies that what he means by that 
has anything in common with expression in the semiotic or the nat- 
uralistie sense. In the conception of art which I have set forth, on 
the contrary, the word ‘‘expression’’ is taken in the usual semiotic 
and naturalistic sense. Thus we commonly and properly say that 
our thoughts are expressed by us in words, visible or audible; and it 
is in the very same sense of the word ‘‘expression’’ that I say the 
work of art constitutes an expression of feeling. That is to say, the 
work of art is the objective symbol of the feeling. Such a symbol 
differs from words, which are symbols of meanings, only in that 
whereas words usually are psychologically conventional and replace- 
able symbols, the work of art, on the contrary, is always the psy- 
chologically predetermined and irreplaceable symbol of the feeling 
which it expresses. 

The characterization of art now given in no way involves the 
notion of beauty. There remains to characterize beauty independ- 
ently of any reference to art. 

The words ‘‘beauty’’ and ‘‘ugliness,’’ I maintain, have no sig- 
nificance in terms of the artist’s attitude, which is the creatively 
practical, but only in terms of the contemplative attitude which is 
the beholder’s, whether that beholder be or not the very man who a 
moment before was creating what he now contemplates. Space for- 
bids entering here upon a minute analysis of the contemplative or 
esthetic attitude. But it is indispensable for the present purpose 
to indicate briefly its nature. It is to be distinguished from and 
contrasted with both the inquisitive and the practical attitudes. In 
these we are interested respectively in gaining knowledge, and in 
acting upon or about the environment. In the attitude of esthetic 
contemplation, on the other hand, our interest is in feeling purely fer 
its own sake; as something to be tasted, and as it were rolled under 
cne’s emotional tongue. In the esthetic attitude, moreover, we en- 
deavor to sweep ourselves clean of previous feeling, so as to receive 
without altering whatever feeling the object of contemplative atten- 
tion will communicate to us. We may thus characterize the attitude 
of esthetic contemplation as, so to say, a ‘‘listening’’ with our 
capacity for feeling, for it is to that capacity exactly what listening 
is to our capacity for hearing. 

What takes place when a content of attention is thus esthetically 
contemplated, is the exact converse of what occurs when an artist 
objectifies his feeling in a work of art; namely, through esthetic 
contemplation the beholder extracts from the object the feeling which 
that object contains in potentia. Or, if I may coin the word, he 
ecpathizes the object. Ecpathy is thus something quite different 
from empathy. Empathy, which anyhow is a misleading name for 
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what it means, is the psychological process through which action 
(not mere motion) is perceived where it is, or imaginatively ascribed 
where it is not. But the perception or ascription of action is not of 
itself esthetic contemplation. The action perceived by means of 
empathy may, however, be esthetically contemplated, and its import 
of feeling be thereby extracted from it. Such a case could then be 
described by saying that we ecpathize the action which we empathi- 
cally perceive or imagine. 

Esthetic contemplation, in the sense now indicated, can obviously 
be given not only to works of art, but just as well to natural objects. 
The most that could be said is that works of art are in general 
easier to contemplate because they do not tempt us to take the prac- 
tical or the inquisitive attitude as natural objects may do. But in 
any case, the possession by an object of a potential import of feeling 
is quite independent of whether that object came into existence 
naturally or artificially. There is thus no discernible entity, whether 
real or imaginary, natural or artificial, simple or complex, concrete 
or abstract, trivial or the reverse, which is not susceptible of being 
esthetically contemplated, and capable of then yielding to us its 
characteristic import of feeling. 

Bearing in mind what has now been said of esthetic contempla- 
tion, we may next formulate the distinction between esthetic and 
non-esthetic feelings by saying that esthetic feeling is any feeling 
obtained through esthetic contemplation, and that no feeling is es- 
thetic which is not so obtained. There is thus no kind of feeling 
which is @ priori incapable of taking on the esthetic status. Such 
limitations in kind and degree of intensity as there are to esthetic 
feelings, are purely empirical, and due to the difficulty of maintain- 
ing the esthetic attitude when the temptation to action or to curiosity 
happens to be strong. 

In terms of esthetic feeling we may now characterize beauty. 
Esthetic feeling is either pleasant, unpleasant, or indifferent. When 
the feeling is pleasant, the object in the contemplation of which it 
was obtained is called beautiful; when on the contrary the feeling is 
unpleasant, the object is called ugly. Beauty is, then, simply the 
capacity which certain objects possess, of imparting to the esthetically 
contemplative beholder feelings that are pleasant. The immediate 
corollary of this is that beauty is a joint function of two factors, 
namely, the nature of the object and the nature of the beholder. 
Judgments of beauty are thus objective only in the sense that it is 
truly of objects, and not of our feelings, that beauty is predicable. 
They are subjective, however, in the sense that what is predicated of 
the object is its status in respect of the esthetic pleasure of the in- 
dividual beholder. Judgments of beauty, and so-called canons of 
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beauty, have therefore no binding character at all. Such general 
acceptance as they may meet signifies only that the original or ac- 
quired taste of certain more or less numerous beholders happens to 
coincide. 

The brief analysis which has now been given of beauty and of art 
confirms and explains the essential independence of each from the 
other which constituted the thesis of this paper, and of which the 
existence of ugly art already assured us. 


C. J. DUCASSE. 
BrROwN UNIVERSITY. 





ONCE MORE AS TO THE STATUS OF DATA 


R. BOAS has again criticized my doctrine concerning the 

status of the data of consciousness. And again he seems to 

me to have quite failed to understand the doctrine. I hope I may 

be pardoned for making a final attempt to clear it from misconcep- 

tion. For convenience, I will put in italics the crucial sentences of 
Mr. Boas’ paper, appending to each excerpt my answer. 

(1) The word ‘‘essence’’ seems to denote data and nothing else 
(p. 658). 

This is a flat contradiction of what I have repeatedly said. Data 
are one class of essences, viz., those essences which are ‘‘given’’ to a 
conscious being, those essences of which some one is ‘‘aware.’’ Ob- 
viously there are an infinite number of other essences which might 
be ‘‘given’’ to conscious beings under appropriate circumstances, 
but are not ‘‘given.’’ And, as a realist, I believe that a vast num- 
ber of essences exist which never become data for any of us. 

(2) I take it that a synonym for ‘‘essence’’ in this case [ver- 
ception] would be ‘‘perceptual content’? or ‘‘imaginal content’’ or 
“‘sense-datum,’’ to wit, whatever is before the mind is content re- 
gardless of ‘‘meaning’’ (p. 659). 

No, these phrases are certainly not synonyms for ‘‘essence,’’ or 
even for ‘‘datum.’’ Moreover, even as a synonym for ‘‘datum of 
perception,’’ I do not like ‘‘perceptual content,’’ since it suggests 
the explanatory phrase, which is clearly inaccurate as a definition 
of ‘‘datum.’’ For the datum (the essence ‘‘given’’) is simply 
‘‘whatever is before the mind,’’ without the added qualification. 
(The word ‘‘given’’ means ‘‘before the mind.’’ The datum of per- 
ception is what is brought before the mind by the act of perceiving, 
not merely a part or aspect of what is brought before the mind. 

(3) It is obvious that the essence of my red apple in this case 


1‘*Mr. Drake on Essences and Data,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXIV, pp. 657- 
663 (November 24, 1927). 
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[perception] would be—speaking only of the visual apple—such and 
such a red shape. And it is equally obvious that when I think of a 
red apple, the essence—i.e., the imaginal content—may be merely 
the verbal ‘‘red apple’’ with but the most shapeless and faintest flash 
of red (p. 659). 

On the contrary, when I am perceiving, what is before my mind 
is not ‘‘such and such a red shape’’; it is ‘‘that red apple out there’’ 
—or something of the sort. That is the normal perceptual datum. 
The datum ‘‘such and such a red shape”’ is the sort of datum an 
artist or an introspective psychologist might have, not what the or- 
dinary man normally has. So, when I think of an apple, I think 
of the apple, it is the apple that is before my mind, not the sound of 
certain words or a shapeless flash of red. Such data as those come 
before the mind only in very sophisticated and ‘‘introspective’’ 
moments, as when I try to examine my perceptual experiences. 

(4) [Following the preceding quotation] Mr. Drake knows this 
too and honestly states it when he says that ‘“‘what is ‘given,’ what 
is our datum, in conception, may be only a part, or aspect, of the 
total essence, or complex of essences, given in perception.’’ But one 
could not have part of an Aristotelian essence. What would the 
words mean, ‘‘a part of appleness’’? (p. 659). 

Mr. Boas reads his ideas into my words. What my words meant 
was that my perceptual datum might be, say, ‘‘That large red apple 
over there,’’ while my conceptual datum might be merely ‘‘That 
apple over there.’’ That is, when perceiving it, I might be con- 
scious of it as large and red, while in thinking of it I might merely 
think of ‘‘that apple over there’’ without thinking of its size or 
color. I should then be thinking of what I perceived, though not 
of every aspect of what was then before my mind. The two essences 
(or complexes of essences) would be partially identical. ... Of 
course, we never perceive ‘‘appleness’’; that essence might come be- 
fore the mind of a philosopher, when thinking; and I agree that 
there is no ‘‘part of appleness.”’ 

(5) Were the datum of perception a Drakean essence, it is 
obvious that two or more people might ‘‘have’”’ an identical datum 
as the object of their perceptions (p. 659). 

Quite so. Two or more people do have, on occasion, identical ob- 
jects of perception and discourse. 

(6) If, now, this be true of thought ... then two people’s 
thoughts of the same thing would be the same thought. If the 
Kaiser and M. Poincaré, for instance, were both thinking of the War, 
they would have the same thought. Has Mr. Drake, in the inter- 
ests of teachers and students, of parents and children, and of fellow 
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philosophers, no recipé for extending that ‘‘sometimes’’ to ‘‘al- 
ways’’? (p. 660). 

The word ‘‘thought,’’ like the word ‘‘idea,’’ is ambiguous. It 
may mean ‘‘what is before the mind when we are thinking,’’ or it 
may mean ‘‘the process of thinking.’’ It is in the former sense that 
two people’s ‘‘thoughts’’ may be identical. (I am careful to avoid 
such ambiguous terms, myself.) Evidently the Kaiser and Poin- 
caré were thinking of the same War; what was before their minds 
was, in so far (and in many more detailed respects) identical, though 
there were also many differences in what passed before their respec- 
tive minds. .. . It is not desirable to extend the ‘‘sometimes’’ to 
‘‘always’’; we have a right to our private dreams and ‘‘thoughts.”’ 
But in so far as we wish to understand one another and our common 
world, we must try to get identical essences before our minds. The 
recipé for this is the development of the habit of scientific thinking. 

(7) [Mr. Drake says:] ‘‘Cognition gets all the way across in one 
jump, it does not create intermediate existents. It is the object at 
the further end that is the datum.”’ . . . ‘‘The object at the further 
end’’ can not be the datum in the literal meaning of the word; if it 
were, why ‘‘the further end’’? Why the transcendent reference? 
(p. 660). 

In the context of the above quotation, I explained that the phrase 
‘*transcendent reference,’’ which I put in quotation marks, was Mr. 
Boas’ phrase, not mine. The phrase ‘‘the further end’’ refers to 
this supposed transcendent reference. . . . I do indeed acknowledge 
the fact to which these phrases refer, but I repudiate the analysis 
which declares that we have as datum a certain ‘‘perceptual con- 
tent’’ (or ‘‘sensum’’), from which, by a ‘‘transcendent reference,”’ 
we infer the existence of a physical thing. The ‘‘transcendent ref- 
erence’’ is already to be found in what is given. ‘‘Projection ‘‘ (as 
I call it) has occurred in the very fact of perception itself. What 
that process brings before the mind is ‘‘that physical thing out 
there.’’ 

(8) One ts all prepared, forgetting Mind and its Place in Nature, 
to believe that Mr. Drake is an epistemological momist (p. 661). 

Mr. Boas does not need to forget my book, he needs to read it. 
In the second paragraph of the book he will read, ‘‘The combination 
of epistemological monism and realism has proved harder and harder 
to defend, as its implications have been more and more clearly dis- 
cerned. I believe that this view can be reasonably maintained only 
on the basis of the theory here to be presented.”’ 

(9) [Mr. Drake] speaks of ‘‘the cases where our data are not 
independent existents.’’? This seems to imply that at times they are 
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independent existents, and we naturally ask, ‘‘Independent of 
what’’? (p. 661). 

Independent of being data for a consciousness; in other words, 
independent of any one’s being aware of them. My desk is such 
an independent existent; it exists whether or not I am perceiving it. 
It becomes my datum when I perceive it, just in so far as I perceive 
it as it is. If my datum is just ‘‘my desk over there,’’ it coincides 
with an existent essence; there exists a desk, it is mine, it is ‘‘over 
there,’’ where I take it to be. If, on the other hand, my datum is 
‘‘my brown desk over there,’’ it only partially coincides with what 
exists over there, for the existing desk is (probably) not brown, in 
the sense of the term in which it applies to the datum. 

(10) If essences are anything that can be mentioned, what have 
we learned about the data of perception? Merely that they are any- 
thing that can be mentioned (p. 661). 

We have learned, if the doctrine is true, that the data of percep- 
tion are not necessarily existents. The greatest difficulty in the way 
of understanding perception is the almost irresistible tendency to 
existentialize data. My doctrine is that data are existent only in so 
far as perception is veridical. But, the critics ask, when they are 
not existent, what are they? They are simply non-existent essences, 
falsely supposed to exist. (The supposition is not usually explicit, 
of course, but is implied in our speech and action.) In other words, 
data as such are not existents. . . . Of course, it is a truism to say 
that data are essences. But the emphasis in our doctrine comes in 
our statement that they may be merely essences. And this is a hard 
saying, requiring elaborate defence—which we have offered. 

(11) [Mr. Drake] says, ‘‘ Anything you can mention may be a 
datum of consciousness and indeed is a datum for you when you 
mention it.’’ Can there be any doubt that the word ‘‘datum”’ 
means two different things here, or if it does not, that 1t means some- 
thing different from what it meant when Mr. Drake was speaking of 
the data of perception? One can mention several things in the past, 
for instance, which could never be data for one as data of percep- 
tion are data. ... (p. 661). 

Certainly, many things you can mention can not be data of per- 
ception; but they can be, and are, data of consciousness when you 
are thinking about them; they are data of conception, or imagina- 
tion. 

(12) [Mr. Drake says:] ‘‘The relation between the status of 
existence and the status-of-being-an-essence is impossible to define, 
I fear, perhaps impossible to wnderstand.’’ Yet it must be defined, 
otherwise the whole value of the theory depreciates to zero (p. 662). 
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I have answered this objection at some length in an article pub- 
lished in the January number (1928) of the Philosophical Review, 
Here I will merely say that, though ultimate terms, such as ‘‘exis- 
tence,’’ are indefinable, except in circular terms, they are neverthe- 
less usable. We do, practically, know that there is a very important 
difference between existing and not existing (particularly in the case 
of ourselves), though I, at least, can not define the difference. To 
say that some essences exist, and some do not, is to classify the former 
with stars and stones, or whatever we believe to ‘‘exist,’’ and the 
latter with centaurs and six-headed men, or whatever we believe to 
have no ‘‘existence.’’ 

(13) Let [Mr. Drake] answer the following question, ‘‘When we 
are not directly aware of the physical object or mental state, what 
exactly are we aware of ?’’ The question is not answered by saying, 
“Of an essence,’’ for anything by definition is an essence. We must 
be told the properties which differentiate that species of essence from 
the other two. He must then give us a way of distinguishing be- 
tween such essences when we are aware of them and the other two 
types (p. 662). 

Mr. Boas has missed the very core of the doctrine. There is no 
mentionable species of essence which alone can be ‘‘given’’ to a con- 
sciousness. Essences actually ‘‘given’’ to a consciousness form a 
species from that very fact; they are thereby constituted the species 
called ‘‘data.’’ But any essence that can be thought of may at any 
moment be added to the class of essences that are thought of, that 
are, therefore, for a moment, data. The only ‘‘property’’ which 
‘‘differentiates that species of essence’’ is the fact that they are 
‘‘given’’ to a consciousness. . . . We should not try to distinguish, 
denotatively, between this class of essences and such essences as are 
physical or mental existents, because these classes overlap. What 
we should try to distinguish is, those essences which have no exist- 
ence, from those which have existence. It is impossible to do so just 
by contemplating them. It is only by round-about arguments, re- 
sulting from careful study of physics and psychology, that we can 
come to have fairly assured convictions as to which essences have 
physical or mental existence. And that is a long story.” 


DuRANT DRAKE. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


2 Mr. Boas, having been informed of the editors’ desire not to prolong this 
discussion, writes us that he has nothing to add to the criticisms he has already 
made of Mr. Drake’s theory. He does not see that the question which termi- 
nated his article in this JourNaL, Volume XXIV, pp. 657-663 (November 24, 


1927), has been answered and feels it to be the crucial point of the whole issue. 
THE EDITORS. 
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Schleiermacher’s Soliloquies. An English Translation of the Mono- 
logen with a Critical Introduction and Appendix. Horace 
LELAND Friess. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company, 
1926. Pp. lx + 165. 

A scholarly work is a certain source of pleasure to all concerned 
and a product worthy of no little merit. Professor Friess’ work 
should prove delightful to all its readers and secure due recognition. 

Friess’ rendering of the Monologen is based upon the critical 
German edition of Friederich Schiele, published in 1902, which uses 
as the main body of the text the original edition of 1800 and which 
notes the changes made by Schleiermacher in the second and third 
editions of 1810 and 1822 respectively. Such changes in these later 
editions as are purely stylistic, Professor Friess does not translate ; 
the material changes are listed in a separate series of notes, and the 
editions in which they occur, clearly indicated. The translation itself 
is clear and accurate. There is an abundance of critical and his- 
torical footnotes as well as of cross-references to all parts of the 
book. 

Schleiermacher’s life and work may be roughly divided into 
three periods. The second of these periods (1792-1802) has as its 
dominant theme the romantic spirituality which finds its highest 
expression in the Speeches on Religion (1799) and the Soliloquies 
(1800). The third and last period embraces the more systematic 
philosophical works of Schleiermacher’s later years—works which 
themselves have not yet been adequately sifted, as Professor Friess 
states, to make their general significance accessible. The first and 
earliest period is concerned with logical analyses and academic pur- 
suits. The second period is treated in the Introduction; the dialecti- 
cal development of Schleiermacher’s philosophy during the first and 
last periods is reserved for and treated in the Appendix. 

Schleiermacher’s thought is shown to be a product of the times 
and of the many influences combining in the romantic movement 
which attained its greatest vigor in Germany. Among the more 
direct influences upon Schleiermacher were: (1) the evangelical 
piety of the Moravians, among whom the youthful Schleiermacher 
spent four of his most impressionable years (1783-87), and the in- 
fluence of which resulted in the development of a deep subjectivism 
and the conviction of conversion, redemption, regeneration, and 
other-worldliness as emotional facts—experiences which determined 
his whole future development; (2) the rationalistie scientific tradi- 
tion into which Schleiermacher was introduced during his student 
days at the University of Halle and whose ideal of science as purely 
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rational he adopted and adhered to in his later formal scientific 
works; (3) the eighteenth-century revival of interest in classical 
studies, an interest which was deepened in Schleiermacher by his 
close friendship with Schlegel and Tieck; (4) the influence of 
Kant which suggested the reconstruction of philosophy in the light 
of an active inner reason—a principle readily accepted by Schleier- 
macher, who, nevertheless, applied it and other Kantian ideas in 
a manner which should seem appropriate to the vast changes of the 
nineteenth century. 

Despite the community of most of these influences to both 
Schleiermacher and the Romanticists, Schleiermacher’s position 
among the romantic group is shown to have been somewhat anoma- 
lous. This was due, aside from qualities of personal character, to 
his profession—religion having been, as a rule, identified with the 
older order—and to his lack of a marked literary gift, the essential 
medium of the group’s activity being literary. 

The outcome of these varied influences is summed up in the 
Speeches on Religion and the Soliloquies, the latter, particularly, 
describing Schleiermacher’s insights into moral consciousness with- 
out evaluating them in the light of a comprehensive system of philo- 
sophie thought. These works, together with the dialogue, Christmas 
Eve, and the Confidential Letters, are the product of what Pro- 
fessor Friess indicates as the second period of Schleiermacher’s life 
or his ‘‘years of insight,’’ and the years in which he enjoyed his 
greatest intimacy with the Romanticists. 

The scattering of the Berlin romantic group, Schleiermacher’s 
informal exile at Stolpe, and, finally, his appointment at Halle 
(1802) mark the beginning of his third period. This period, like 
the first, was spent in purely academic pursuits, scholarly research, 
and attempts at a systematic presentation of various subject-matters. 

Due to the fact that Schleiermacher never completed the exposi- 
tion of his ethical system, our knowledge of it must be secured by 
piecing together the contents of his various essays and note-books. 
Professor Friess makes use of these and the lectures on ‘‘dialectic’”’ 
in his brief but lucid exposition. 

‘*Ethies, then,’’ he states by way of summary (p. 145) ‘‘is a 
descriptive science, descriptive of the essences, the laws, and the 
principles to which being conforms in so far as it is predominantly 
reasonable . . . ethical reality manifests itself in the three modes of 
good, duty, and virtue (related as final, formal, and efficient causes 
of the same process). The fundamental mode, however, is that of 
the good, and this is now defined . . . as a predominantly reasonable 
interpenetration of nature and reason.’’ 

Concretely, the realm of the good comes to have four great prov- 
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inces of life: (1) Commerce (a province in which nature appears 
as the organ of a chiefly universal reason) ; (2) Personal Assets (a 
province in which it appears as the organ of a chiefly individualized 
reason) ; (3) Science (a province in which nature appears predom- 
inantly as the intelligible symbol of a chiefly universal reason) ; (4) 
Religion (a province in which nature appears as the intelligible 
symbol of a chiefly individualized reason). Each of these provinces, 
in turn, has its duties, virtues, and goods which are determined 
alike by the fundamental chazacter of that province. 

Part II of the Appendix is an exposition of Schleiermacher’s 
philosophy of religion especially as embodied in the philosopher- 
priest, an ecclesiastical parallel to the Platonic philosopher-king. 

There is a selected bibliography and subject index. 


Paut S. Curist. 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 





The Good Will. A Study in the Coherence Theory of Goodness. 
H. J. Paron. (The Library of Philosophy.) New York: Mae- 
millan Co. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1927. Pp. 
448, 


We have presented here, as the sub-title indicates, a sort of com- 
panion-piece to the coherence theory of truth. It is a theory of 
goodness built up on the two idealistic assumptions that value exists 
only for a mind, e.g., truth for a mind which thinks, goodness for a 
mind which wills; and that every activity is self-transcendent, or 
strains, as it were, ‘‘beyond itself,’’ and is what it is only in rela- 
tion to a wider whole. Since willing is taken as one of the activities 
of the self (which is defined as that whole activity of which thinking, 
willing, and feeling are distinguishable, though not separable parts) 
it follows that willing tends by its very nature as an activity towards 
a more inclusive whole, towards coherence of action. To be good, 
therefore, is to be not merely an object of will, but the object of a 
coherent will; and the degree of goodness depends on the degree of 
coherence. By this qualification goodness is given a form of objec- 
tivity, and criticism is made possible. 

The author presents his theory concretely and dynamically. He 
is careful to avoid treating coherence as an abstract principle from 
which rules of life may be deduced by pure reason. He is strongly 
convinced that what he calls ‘‘enjoyment,’’ or the actual entering 
into and experiencing of an event, is indispensable to ‘‘true knowl- 
edge,’’ and consequently coherence is to be sought, not primarily in 
the intellect (though reflection, by making the coherence conscious, 
may clarify and strengthen it), but in the whole self acting spon- 
taneously in the concrete situations of life. 
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On the strictly individual level (admittedly an abstraction) it is 
shown that any act, such as taking a step as part of the process of 
walking, involves the basis of morality—willing an act as part of a 
larger whole. <A volition more developed and carried out over a 
period of time as a response to a wider whole is called a ‘‘policy,”’ 
and the efficiency of a person’s life depends in large measure upon 
his efficiency in carrying out policies in the face of distracting mo- 
mentary desires. A policy always has both consistency in time and 
‘‘momentary spontaneity.’’ Without the former it would be a string 
of unconnected impulses; without the latter, an empty principle of 
coherence. On both alike depends the possibility of good and evil. 

True morality, however, does not arise until the social level is 
attained, where the self, reaching always beyond itself, comes to will 
its acts as parts of a still more inclusive whole which comprises also 
the will of others. The author holds the striving for this kind of 
coherence to be as natural to man as the striving for coherence within 
his own individual life; it does not depend upon bargaining for 
mutual individual advantages, nor yet upon sentimental ‘‘altruism,”’ 
but upon the nature of the human will itself. All social groups, 
from the family through the numerous other types to the state (and 
beyond the state to humanity), represent various degrees and forms 
of willed coherence, based upon the need of codperation among men. 
Duty is the obligation to the group of a member who has undertaken 
cooperation and accepted its benefits. It is a concept necessary only 
because man is not always at his best and may sometimes act less 
coherently than his higher policies would demand. In a completely 
coherent will, duty would vanish in favor of goodness, 

To ask ‘‘Why should I be moral?’’ is, according to Professor 
Paton, to ask a question as meaningless as ‘‘Why ought I to do what 
I ought to do?’’ or ‘‘Why is truth true?’’ But it is quite reasonable 
to ask ‘‘Is morality rational?’’ And as we have seen, the answer 
given by this book is ‘‘yes.’’ Morality has as sure a foundation in 
the nature of the will as truth has in the nature of thought; in both, 
the criterion is the principle of coherence, which to the idealist is 
the principle of all value. This fundamental assumption is never 
doubted throughout the whole of the work. 

After developing his theory on a common-sense level, the author 
towards the end raises briefly the questions whether a moral theory 
of this type presupposes a metaphysics, and if so, of what kind? He 
suggests that, in spite of its difficulties, the view most in harmony 
with the coherence theory, and perhaps the one to which the theory 
ultimately leads, is the view that ‘‘reality is nothing other than spirit 
itself, which overcomes the abstract antithesis of subject and object 
and is able alike to enjoy and to reflect upon its own spiritual life.” 
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While he does not make acceptance of this metaphysical doctrine 
essential to the acceptance of his ethical theory, he shows clearly 
that the latter is not compatible with, for instance, the realistic posi- 
tion of Mr. G. E. Moore that goodness is a simple and unanalyzable 
quality whose character is independent of its relations, and hence 
entirely independent of human volition. The coherence theory is 
also opposed to hedonism, to intuitionism, and to Kant’s ethics in 
so far as (but only in so far as) it rests upon an abstract principle. 
But the book is not controversial in nature; the author is more in- 
terested in developing constructively a theory which will do justice 
to the facts of moral life as men experience them. 

While Professor Paton tries to avoid all such ‘‘mythologies’’ as 
instinct, the unconscious, etc., one can not help feeling that his un- 
critical use of ‘‘willing,’’ ‘‘knowing,”’ ‘‘the self,’’ ‘‘spiritual ac- 
tivity,’ and other indefinite terms is itself indulging in ‘‘my- 
thology.’” And most philosophers, to say nothing of psychologists, 
would regret that he finds it convenient and believes it possible to 
consider ‘‘feeling’’ as separable from ‘‘willing’’ and hence irrelevant 
to moral theory. On the whole, however, the book is an interesting 
statement of an idealistic interpretation of the Good, presented 
clearly and effectively. 


New York City. OruIE PELL. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Among those to whom fellowships have been awarded for the 
coming year by the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
are the following teachers of philosophy : 

Paul Eliot Green, Assistant Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina: to study European drama. 

Sidney Hook, Instructor in Logie and Philosophy, New York 
University, and Assistant at Columbia University : to study the post- 
Hegelian philosophy in Germany. 





